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STERLITH and STERBON Snagging Wheels 


When your grinder says: “It’s a good wheel,” he is telling you it cuts fast, it keeps cool, 
its cutting points are ever keen and it lasts — requisites that are built into Sterling Snagging 
Wheels. Constant practical research by Sterling assures you of continuously improved results. 
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eo FACTS are sand in the gears 
of business. What was that date? Thinking 
stops while memory struggles. Name or address 
is lost—the figures of a deal, a memo, a detail— 
and an idea escapes in the confusion. 

Forms are the memory of business. 

A form for everything, and everything on its 
form—that is method. A form takes on the 
authority of an ordered system. It is a com- 
mand, a check, a history. 


A printed form provides that the best way of 
doing anything shall be the only way. This 
uniformity of method should be refected in 
uniformity of the form itself, its color, the choice 
of the paper used. 




















LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK ...IT IS 
OUR WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 














BALANCED QUALITY 


STRENGTH . . . . Tough, strong-fibred, resists 
punishment 
WHITENESS ..... Whiter white, sharp, clear 


compare for yourself 
FEEL AND CRACKLE .Always crisp, lively; says 
* Quality 


WRITING SURFACE . Perfect pen and pencil writ 
ing, neat typing 

ERASABILITY . .. ._Clean erasures, n cuffing 
saves retyping 

UNIFORMITY... .. Maintained by laboratory 
control 

AVAILABILITY . . . .Stocked in nearly 10 
sold everywhere 

COLOR ...13 colors, all in different 
weights and finishes 

CARBON COPIES Uniformity assures clear 
sharp carbon copie 

ENVELOPES Match perfectly, all 
in various sizes 

PRICE .. = A Quality product at a 


Utility price 
8 


TRIPLE OFFER TO EXECUTIVES— 


The way to put paper to work for you right 
now is to use the coupon printed at I 
You've probably read Hammer: 
advertisements and planned sor 
write for the helpful material offe 
not do it right now, today? Ham 
send, without charge, the following n 
the Portfolio * Printed Forms 
2) the Portfolio “ Better Letterhea 
3) “Are You Forging a Stronger Business in 
This Day of National Recovery? I 
portant book that deals with pr 
problems of management. Sir y n 
coupon, attach to your company letterhead 
and mail today. 






























To make a paper right for business forms— 
was the aim in the development of Hammermill 
Bond. A dignity of appearance to win respect; 
endurance because records must live; fine sur- 
face and texture for clear impression of pen, 
pencil or type. In Hammermill Bond you have 
your choice of bond, ripple or linen finish. Thir- 
teen colors and white. Envelopes to match. 
Hammermill Bond is so acceptable to business 
men that it is available everywhere. Paper 
merchants in nearly a hundred cities have ample 
stocks. All printers know, like and respect it— 
base quotations on it as the standard of value. 















HAMMERMILL PAPER CO., ERIE, PENNA. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your triple offer of 
helpful ideas and actual printed forms. I am attach- 
ing the coupon to my company letterhead. (Sent 
free anywhere in United States. Outside U.S. 50¢. 


Name 





Position 








(Please attach coupon to your company letterhead 
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EDITORIAL 











T is doubtful if any one subject in the his- 
tory of this country ever was given the 
close scrutiny, widespread publicity and 
thorough discussion by the people-at-large 
that the NRA program has received ever since 
it came into being about nine months ago. 
Also it is doubtful if any subject has been so 
generally and so completely misunderstood. 


To understand the program and oppose it is 
one thing. To oppose it through a palpable 
ignorance of its fundamental purpose and 
meaning is quite another. 


Several of our more prominent citizens have 
come out recently in the public prints with 
expressions of acute dissatisfaction with the 
NRA. Many others probably have voiced 
similar sentiments through more private 
channels. The same note, however, seems to 
run through most of the plaints: viz — Indus- 
try and Capital are not deriving sufficient 
direct benefits from the operation of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 


a 


William Randolph Hearst, head of the 
Hearst chain of newspapers, states with 
characteristic authority: 


‘“*The NRA, with the best intentions 
in the world, has alertly thrown busi- 
ness a millstone or a coil of lead pipe as 
a life preserver.”’ 


a 


Walter Lippmann, syndicated columnist 
writing in the New York Tribune gives his 
summary of the situation: 


‘‘The past year’s experience seems to 
me to have shown with considerable 
definiteness . . . that public control, 
through AAA and NRA, has contributed 
little to recovery, though it may and 
probably will contribute greatly to 
economic reconstruction.”’ 








In a letter titled ‘‘Rehabilitation of Indus 
try the Forgotten Purpose of NIRA,”’ the 
president of an Ohio steel company writes: 


‘*The Sherman Law condemns a¢gree- 
ment on prices. NIRA promised some 
relaxation of law. NRA ignores the 
promise. Industry suffers. Industry 


is our people. All lose when industry 
loses.”’ 


Let us deal with these gentlemen one at a 


time. 
e 


William Randolph Hearst in criticizing the 
quality of life preservers thrown to industry 
manifestly believes that NRA’S function is to 
throw life preservers to industry — and good 
ones. Franklin D. Roosevelt apparently feels 
differently about it: 


‘The law I have just signed was 
passed to put people back to work to 
let them buy more of the products of 
farms and factories and start our busi- 
ness at a living rate again.”’ 


© 


As for Mr. Lippmann, unless he can find 
some important difference between ‘'‘re- 
covery’’ and ‘‘economic reconstruction”’ his 
statement has a net value of just exactly 
nothing whatever. 


And if the Ohio steel man is basing his 
claims on the assumption that ‘‘industry is 
our people,”’ he treads on thin ice indeed. 
The people are industry. Their hopes and 
plans, their fears, their dreams, their happi- 
ness and sorrows, their fortunes and mis 
fortunes, yes — their very whims and fancies; 
they are Industry. 
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Rigid Quality Control 


An Outstanding Feature of 
Ryerson Products 


You are probably familiar 
with many of the exacting 
standards set up by various 
manufacturers of steel and 
allied lines. They assure a 
better product. But for Ryer- 
son customers we have gone 
several steps further and set 
up our own rigid specifications 
which permit us to guarantee 
analysis, higher qualities and 
greater uniformity in the many 
Ryerson products. 

For instance, consider Cold 
Finished Steels and the varia- 
tions in acceptable finish, 
straightness, etc. within com- 
mercial practice. The Ryerson 
established policy puts all Cold 
Finished Steels on an accurate 
specification basis subject to 
rigid double mill inspection as 
to finish, straightness and 
tolerance. A third inspection is 
made by an expert when the 
steels are placed in stock. 
O.K.ed stocks are placed on 
special racks in constant tem- 
perature, heated storerooms to 
maintain their perfect condi- 
tion. 

This unusual policy is typical 
of the rigid standards that 
protect the quality of all Ryer- 


son products. Results are re- 
flected in production economies 
and greater general satisfac- 
tion to users. 

No matter what kind or type 
of steel you may require you 
can get a quality product from 
Ryerson almost as quickly as 
from your own storeroom. If 
you do not have our Stock List, 
we will be glad to send a copy. 








V. D. 


TOOL STEEL 
“Sold on 
Performance Only” 


Ryerson V. D. has shown some 
remarkable results. A new revolu- 
tionary process produces a dense, 
fine grain structure. V. D. is 
tough. It is hard. It develops a 
keen, durable cutting edge with 
minimum distortion for water 
hardening steels. Users report real 
operating economies. Write for a 
sample to test. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSO 


STEBLC-SERVICE 





for Example 
QUALITY 
ACCURACY 
FINISH 


KKK 








! 


A Precision Quality Stock, Accurate 
within .0005"' Plus or Minus 


— Uniform quality, triple inspected, 
Cold Finished Bars — in all standard 
sizes, many extra wide widths and 
special intermediate sizes — shipped 
immediately. Cold Finished stocks 
also include a full line of sheets. You 
can meet every requirement accurately 
and quickly by drawing on the nearest 
Ryerson plant. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


RYERSO 





S$TBEBBEtL- SERVICE 











That 


—LUSTROUS 

—STAINLESS 

—ALLEGHENY 
METAL 


This well known leader among the 
stainless steel 18-8 group is affecting 
economies and increasing saleability in 
nearly all lines of industry. Available 
in sheets, plates and bars. Also castings 
for ornamental or industrial purposes. 
Write for Allegheny Metal booklet. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 
Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 





RYERSON 








STEEL“SERVICE 











1. Time placing orders 

2. Time interviewing 
salesmen 

3. Time following orders 

4. Time waiting for ship- 
ments 

5. Time receiving, check- 

ing and paying for 

material 


You will find many advantages in 
grouping orders for immediate ship- 
ment from the aearest Ryerson plant. 
Stocks are complete, from the finest 
screw stock to the heaviest structural. 
An experienced organization, with 
unequalled equipment assures de- 
pendability, accuracy and speed. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSON 


STEELCP SERVICE 


Co 








ev 


and 
Brass 


h STOCK FOR 
IMMEDIATE 
SHIP MENT 


Ryerson quality assurance =< 
Ryerson service — now includes 
well assorted stocks of non-ferrous 
shapes and sheets. Rods, sheets, 
tubes, pipe in various grades de- 
livered immediately. The Ryerson 
Stock List gives the complete range 
of sizes. If you haven’t the latest 
copy we will gladly mail one at 
your request. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. 


Plants at: Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City 


RYERSO 


STEEL SERVICE 
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STANDARDS 


GONE ASTRAY 


What have the codes done to quality ? 


STUART F. HEINRITZ 


RECENT analysis of the ap- 

proved codes of fair compe- 
tition reveals the fact that just 
about one out of three contains any 
reference to quality standards. 
This low pereentage has been a 
source of constant amazement to 
me, as it must be to any one with 
the practical purchasing viewpoint. 
Not that we have reason to expect 
any particular enthusiasm on the 
subject; the history of the stand- 
ardization movement marks it as a 
long and painfully slow edueational 
process. But without some definite 
and measurable relationship to 
standards of quality, a great part 
of the insistence on price control 
in codes is utterly and pathetically 
meaningless, 

Value, as every buyer knows, is 
not measured by price alone, but is 
a component of price, quality and 
serviee. The low-price seller may 
be the most conscienceless profiteer 
in the business. The high-price 
seller, as some manufacturers have 
honestly and repeatedly assured 
the buying public these many years, 
may be offering values far in ex- 
cess of the price differential 
charged. A previous paper in this 
series pointed out that the uni- 
formity of price achieved under 
many of the codes in practice may 
actually simplify the purchaser's 
job by affording direct eompari- 
sons of the quality and service fae- 
tors as measures of value. 


BOARD COUNSEL 
The Consumers’ Advisory board 
of NRA, representing the buyer’s 


viewpoint, has from the beginning 
recognized the importance of ade- 
quate quality standards as a means 
of consumer protection, and has 
sought to find some means of mak- 
ing them a part of every eode 
where such a provision is pertinent. 
An expert counselor on the subject 
is an important member of the res. 
ident staff. Dr. MeAllister and his 
associates at the bureau of stand- 
ards have for months been analyz- 
ing every pending code and out of 
their wealth of experience have 
drawn up clauses for submission to 
the various industries. This has 
seemed an eminently fair approach 





WING to the unusual interest 
in Mr. Heinritz’s January and 
February articles and the anticipated 
interest in this one, the publishers 
have a few available copies of these 
issues for special requests at the regu- 


lar price of twenty-five cents per copy. 





to the problem. The bureau, with 
its federal status, is fundamentally 
scientific and impartial. A develop- 
ment of the Hoover regime, it is 
schooled in the needs of business 
as well as of the publie; in Wash- 
ington it is considered traditionally 
industry-minded. Yet for the most 
part its suggestions have fallen on 
deaf ears. 

At the great Code Authority 
Conference, earlier this month, Dr. 
R. A. Brady of the board presented 
an able statement on the desirabil- 





STUART F. HEINRITZ 


itv of defining the right ku 


standards in the codes. An indu 


trialist, later in the same sess 
commended that statem<« 
but cited the ease of his ow) 
from whieh the standards 
had been deleted at the request 
the Consumers’ board. 


DELETION 

The answer to that and 
similar situations is that stan 
like many other potentially 
lent provisions, are valuabl 
in so far as they are pro} 
directed and used. Some 
most notable accomplishments 
the board in its standards prog! 
have been in the eliminatio 
proposed standards which w 
have resulted chiefly in facilit 
price-fixing agreements or 1 
ing one class of producers to 
and hold advantages ove) 
competitors. That is not thi 
eal case, but it has occurred 
some trequency. 

The unpardonable sin in this 1 
business day is ‘‘chiseling.”’ P 
larly this is interpreted as 
eutting. As a matter of pra 
faet, the same result cai 
achieved by raising qualit 
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every manufacturer and dealer 
knows. Many of the codes properly 
guard against this contingency by 
forbidding the shipment of higher 
grade goods on orders specifying a 
lower grade at a correspondingly 
lower listed price. That is a clear 
ease of evasion. But approaching 
the same problem under the guise 
ot a regulation of standards, the 
logical, yet incongruous develop- 
ment arising from this situation is 
that in a recovery program de- 
signed to conserve and improve the 
national standard of living, a num- 
ber of the governing codes contain 
standards provisions that are defi- 
nitely restrictive, and are primarily 
related to the price structure rather 
than to any considerations of use- 
fulness or public and consumer in- 
terest. 


MINIMUMS 


Quality standards in the past 
have been considered chiefly as set 
ting up the minimum requirements 
for a given product. There is a 
real value in such provisions when 
there is an element of health or 
hazard involved, as in food and 


drug products and in safety equip- 


ment. Or when there is a_possi- 
bility of traud, as for example in 
the use of such terms as ‘‘ weighted 
silk’? containing an unduly high 
proportion of tin or lead, or ‘‘stain- 
less iron’’ in low-priced eutlery in- 
eapable of holding an edge. Or 
when prices are rigidly fixed, as in 
the case of the cleaning and dyeing 
service, 

The latter code, while far from 
satisfactory or successful, is a good 
example of the safeguard which 
adequate minimum standards ean 
supply. The code authority is 
charged with the responsibility ‘‘to 
adopt and prescribe standards of 
quality for each of the several 
tvpes of service performed by the 
trade’’ and to this end is further 
instructed to cooperate with a com- 
mittee consisting of one active mem 
ber of the trade, one appointee of 
the American Home Economies as- 
sociation and one technician, pret: 
erably from the bureau of stand 





F. D. R. OPENS CODE COMPLAINT CONFERENCE \CME 


ards. A later clause makes it an 
unfair trade practice to offer or 
sell any service below the minimum 
standards of quality thus estab 
lished. Such a provision has el 


ments of fundamental soundness. 


BACKFIRES 


Sut minimum standards are not 
altogether an unmixed blessing, 
especially when they would bar 
from the market lower grades which 
have a legitimate and useful place 
in trade, at a price. Such for ex 
ample was the proposed clause e@oy 
ering cordage and twine, restrict 
ing manufacturers to compliance 
with Simplified Practice Receom 
mendation No. 92-32, setting mini 
mum specifications for only two 
otades, whereas five useful and de 
sirable grades have been regularly 
manutactured in the past. Another 
case in point concerns rubber foot 
wear: ‘‘No member of the Division 
shall make footwear of lower qual- 
itv than the lowest defined in the 


Standard Product Specifications” 
except by special dispensation. 
The code for exeelsior products 
and several others require, by man 
date, compliance with a definite set 
ot specifications or tolerances. That 
procedure sets not only minimum 
quality standards, but maximum as 
well. Such is the code for pyro- 
technies (fireworks to most of us) 
conceived in the fear that some one 
might produce a salute or Roman 
eandle a half inch longer or an 
eighth thicker than that of his com 
petitor. 
Kiffective manufacturing and 
packaging standards are presumed 
to conform to standards of use and 
convenience. But here is a quirk 
that appears in the approved code 
** Product 
standards’’ are set up under three 


for the lve industry. 
heads: (1) Minimum quality, 74 
per cent of sodium hydroxide. (2 
Maximum quantity, no ean per- 
permitted in exeess of 13 ounces. 


Continued on page 24 
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LeTt’s Take STOCK 


Some causes and effects of federal regulation of securities 


ACME 


THE SENATE’S FLETCHER 


T ik} threat and promise of gov- 
ernmental regulation has been 
the devil, the big bad wolf and the 
bogey man all rolled in one to the 
stock exchanges of the United 
States during the past year. 
Recently this bugaboo material- 
ized as the Fletecher-Rayburn bill, 
designed ‘‘to provide for the regis 
tration of national securities ex 
changes operating in interstate and 
foreign commerce and through the 
mails and to prevent inequitable 
and unfair practices on such ex 
changes, and for other purposes. ”’ 
That last little phrase ‘‘and for 
other purposes,’? which is ex- 
plained very fully in the bill, has 
caused consternation in business 
cireles throughout the land. For 
this bill not only gives the govern- 
ment control over all securities ex 
changes in the country, but it also 





VIOLET SHORT SHINN 


brings under government control 
all ineorporated business in_ the 
United States. 


BARRAGE 


Since its introduetion into con- 
eress, Feb. 10, 1933, the Fleteher- 
Rayburn bill has been under fire, 
which is as it should be. It is im- 


possible for statesmen or laymen to 











ACME 


THE EXCHANGE’S WHITNEY 


foresee always the results of any 
piece of legislation, the outcome of 
any measure that becomes a law. 
Government by the people and for 
the people permits any man to have 
an opinion and to express it con 
cerning a proposed measure that 
may vitally affeet him or his work. 
And the people of the United States 


are making the most of t! 


lege. 
with 
from 


Congressmen’s desk 
the weight of corres» 
their constituents 1 


this bill. Big shots fro 
Street, and representatives 


firms in the hinterlands aré 


ing the measures of the F 


Rayburn bill with a mixtw 


terest, approval, consternatio 


approval, and several sp¢ 


hysteria. 


Three measures in this bi 


such significance to business 


eral that herein they are 


separately and more ful 


some 


bill. 


of the other provisions 


One of these applies t 


Business; that is, the incor 


loeal 
ment 


] 


eonecerns like the bie 


stores, the machine 


THE HOUSE’S RAYBURN 
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ACME 


J. P. MORGAN & THE BROS. VAN SWERINGEN TESTIFY 


small factories, and locally owned 
power and ice plants, ete. That is, 
Little Business is herein used as 
the opposite of Big Business. In 
the former classification there are 
hundreds of thousands of firms 
which issue stoek which is not listed 
on any exchange. 


LISTING & COLLATERAL 

By the terms of the Fletcher- 
Rayburn bill, all unlisted seeuri- 
ties, including stocks of small con- 
eerns and local bonds, no matter 
how valuable are worthless es eol- 
lateral for loans either at banks or 
in brokerage offices. In order for 
a security to be eligible for credit, 
it must be listed on a national se- 
curities exchange. 

A stock may be listed on a na- 
tional securities exchange, accord- 
ing to the terms of the bill, when 
it complies to all the rules and 
regulations laid out by the Federal 
Trade commission. This listing 
would subject the officers and stoek- 
holders of the small local coneern 
to the same liabilities as are the 
officers of the largest firms in the 
United States. 

By the terms of this measure, on 
Oct. 1, 1934 (as the bill now 
stands) all unlisted securities held 


as eollateral for loans would be 
worthless for that purpose. 

Closely allied to the above is that 
on Oct. 1, 193 
bill becomes a law, the margin re- 


when and if this 


quirements of securities would ad- 
vance to 40 per cent of the current 
market price of the security or 80 
per cent of the lowest price of that 
security during the preceding three 
vears, whichever is the higher. 


UNLOADING 

With unlisted securities ruled 
out and the necessity of substitut- 
ing either cash or listed securities, 
there would be many securities 
necessarily sacrificed in order to 
save others. This dumping of se- 
curities on the market between the 
time of the passage of the bill and 
the first of October, by people who 
could not or would not meet the 
new margin requirements, would 
according to many authorities thor- 
oughly demoralize the market and 
would handicap recovery. Accord- 
ing to an unofficial statement, how- 
ever, this hazard in the bill has 
been recognized by the makers of 
the measure and there are plans on 
foot to change it, to spread this 
drastie change out over a period of 
vears perhaps. 


The third and perhaps the big 
gest bite which the Fletcher-Ray 
burn bill recommends concerns the 
registration of securities and the 
maintaining of up-to-date informa 
tion regarding all the companies 
listed on the national exchanges. 
All securities must be listed by and 
through the Federal Trade com 


MISSION. 


REGISTRATION 

Registration with the commission 
requires information filed about the 
firm issuing the security, concern 
ing the organization, financial 
structure, and nature of the busi 
ness; the different classes of seeuri- 
ties outstanding with particulars 
regarding the terms, position, rights 
and privileges, terms under which 
the securities will be or are being 
offered to the public; particulars 
regarding the directors, officers, 
ete., and certain facts about the 
remuneration of their officers; bal 
ance sheets of preceding years cer 
tified by accountants; profits and 
loss statements, also certified; 
copies of articles of incorporation, 
bylaws, ete.—to mention only a 
part of the information which will 
be required about each listed se 
curity. 

In addition to the above dope, 
every issuer of a seeurity will be 
required to file with the commis 
sion annual, quarterly and monthly 
reports, which will include among 
other things statements of sales and 
gross Income. 

The failure of any issuer to com 
ply with the requirements in the 
way of information, documents, or 
reports will warrant the seeurity 
or securities of that firm being 
dropped from the exchange. 


ADJUSTMENTS 

One has only to contemplate how 
bewildering to many firms and 
many individuals is the experience 
of making out an income tax r¢ 
port in order to realize the task of 
vetting thousands of eoneerns to 
accept and to comprehend such 
drastic changes in their accounting 
set-up. The acceptance of the sim 


Continued on page 10 
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Fine formation, freedom from glare 
and exceptional finish make CHAM- 
PLAIN English Finish especially adapted 
for halftone, mass color and “‘black and 
white’ reproduction. Use it for publi- 
cation, catalog, house organ, broadside 
and folder work. Available in White 
and India. 


Five delicate pastel colors and white 
give CHAMPLAIN Text a wide range 
of utility. Its price and excellent print- 
ing qualities provide for the economi- 
cal production of colorful announce 
ments, folders, envelope stuffers and 
general advertising literature. 


CALENDERED 


High finish, smooth surface and good 
bulk are features of CHAMPLAIN Super 
Calendered. Where sparkle and “‘life’’ 
are desired in halftone reproduction, 
this paper exactly meets requirements. 
An outstanding value in its field. Avail- 
able in White and India. 
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Where the paper select 
quality appearance to " 
lustration, CHAMPLAIN Ege 
the job economically and 
Recommended for b« 
lets, brochures, annou 
envelope enclosures and 
Available in White and In 


CHAMPLAIN BOOK, newest “International Value,” has already demon- 


strated that it meets an existing demand in the field of moderate priced 
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Continued from page 8 

plified invoice form in purchasing 
departments has been a work 
spread out over a number of years. 
A change in a single line of an in- 
voice form may eall forth endless 
errors, explanations and mix-ups. 
It is hardly likely that bookkeeping 
and accounting systems throughout 
the business world can be changed 
over night. 

All responsibility for getting the 
National Seeurities Act of 1934 (as 
the bill provides the Fletcher-Ray- 
burn measure shall be called) un- 
derway and enforeing its provi- 
sions goes to the Federal Trade 
commission. 

In addition to registering all na- 
tional seeurities exchanges, making 
rules to govern them and _ their 
members, the commission is ex- 
pected to prescribe the time and 
method of settlements, payments, 
and deliveries, the time and method 
of calculating margin requirements, 
the time and method of closing out 
insufficiently margined accounts, 
and to suspend securities from the 
exchanges or to revoke the licenses 
of exchanges for violation of rules. 
All this 


and keeping up with all the com- 


addition to the listing 


panies back of the securities. 


se 


Continuing under ‘‘special 
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FIRST HOME OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


—from an old print 


powers of the Commission’’ (See 


tion 18) this body may prescribe 


rules and regulations for the elee 
tion of officers and committees in 


the exchanges, controlling the 
tickers, and fix or preseribe uni- 


form rates of commission, interest 
and other charges. 
RANGE 

The above is only a part of the 


THE HOUSE THAT MORGAN BUILT 





duties and privileges of the Federa! 
Trade commission. Besides regula 
tory measures, there are the duties 
of investigation, subpenaing wit 
nesses, and punishing violators. In 
fact, about the only thing missing 
and visible to the naked eye in thi 
duties, powers, and responsibilities 
of the Federal Trade commission 
under the Fleteher-Rayburn bill 

n Clause designating the commis 
sion as a Male Chorus required 
sing at chamber of commerce ban 
quets. 

In the field of aetual stoek ex 
change control, a number of prac 
tices of the past are made by this 
bill eriminal offenses. These in 
clude ‘‘wash sales,’’ or the practice 
of one person operating as_ both 
buver and seller of a security 
through two brokers, and ‘‘matehed 
sales’? in which one person buys a 
security and at the same time sells 
it for about the same price at which 
he bought it, and all other tricks 
designed to create an impression 
that a security is marketable. 


RUMORS 

In the field of rumor, the spread 
ing of false or misleading informa 
tion about any matter important 


Continued on page 20 
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What can the Consumer expect from the New Deal ? 


HE Government’s difficulties 

and hesitations with consum- 
ers’ problems bring it frequently 
into circumstances where it is un- 
able even to distinguish the con- 
sumers’ interest from that of the 
other parties to a conflict of inter- 
est. For example, the Consumers’ 
Advisory board of the National Re- 
covery Administration has given a 
great share of its limited and halt- 
ing efforts to the protection of the 
intermediate consumers of cold-laid 
bituminous concrete, power and 
gang lawn mowers, carnival equip- 
ment and the like, on a theory that 
the protection of the intermediate 
purchasers’ interest would provide 
a protection for the ultimate con- 
sumer at the end of the productive 
and distributive chain. 

Yet, the board has no theory of 
price or price regulation and holds 
to the view that price must not or 
‘annot be determined in the recov- 
ery administration set-up, on any 
cost-of-production basis. 

In a recent report prepared by 
the committee on Consumers’ 
Standards of the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory board, being a collaboration 
of economists unfamiliar with the 
technologies, or with economies of 
consumption in respect to its fun- 
damentally important technological 
relationships, there are a number 
of miseoneeptions that would be 
amusing if it were not for the facet 
that the board’s failure correctly 
to interpret governmental projects, 
will mean in practice that the 
agency which it sets up to do 
standardization work for consumers 
will be so constituted and _ staffed 
that it likewise will be unable to 
deal competently or even fairly 
with ultimate consumers’ interests. 


by 
F. J. SCHLINK 


Director, Consumers’ Research, Inc. 


PIMIENTO & RATS 

sv way of example: In the list 
of ‘Research Projects under Way 
in November, 1933, Related Direct- 
ly or Indirectly to the Develop- 
ment of Standard Specifications for 
Consumers’ Goods,’’ a number are 
included which are not so related, 
unless the word ‘‘indirectly’’ is 
construed in so strained a sense as 
to be ridiculous. The Vitamin A 
content of pimiento pepper and the 


Vitamin B and G content 
and outer leaves of Iceberg 
and a preliminary study 
seed as a source of caleiw 
study of the effects o 
amounts of inorganic and 
selenium in the diet of th 
samples of what the bu 
Home Economies reported 
Consumers” Advisory bo 
cepted as consumer projec 


These, be it known, cons 


LEON HENDERSON, JOHNSON’S CONSUMER ADVISER 
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four out of the total of 11 listed 
in the nutrition studies section of 
research projects in the bureau of 
Home Economies. If the effect of 
selenium upon the rat is a con- 
sumers’ project, then the work 
which the Mellon Institute did with 
an aluminum ware manufacturer’s 
money to study the poisonous prop- 
erties, if any, of aluminum cooking 
ware was a consumers’ project. 


SIGNIFICANCE 

Selenium is a commercial sub- 
stance entering into insecticides and 
fungicides, and the consumers’ only 
interest in the material, which is 
among the most deadly of all poi- 
sons commercially available for the 
purpose, is to be spared the neces- 
sity of consuming it even in infini- 
tesimal amounts. 

Again with Iceberg lettuce and 
the sesame seed —if these repre- 
sent a sufficiently important part 
of the work of the bureau of Home 
Economics to be set up as special 
research projects, is it any wonder 
that the bureau has for years had 
a national reputation for being 
something else and something less 
than a consumers’ agency? It is 
not surprising that the Consumers’ 
Advisory board is, under the aegis 
of an administration staffed with 
business executives in practically 
all the higher positions, very quick- 
ly developing attitudes which make 
it unable to distinguish consumer 
subject matter from that of con- 
cern to agriculturists and manu- 
facturers. 


KARAKUL 

Another consumer project, so 
called, reported by the committee 
on Consumers’ Standards, is part 
of one of the bureau of Home Eco- 
nomies, the purpose of which is to 
evaluate karakul fleeces produced 
in an investigation to determine 
the influence of ‘‘environment, 
breeding, sex, age, feed and other 
animal husbandry practices on the 
fleeces of karakul lambs,’’ a co- 
operative project with the bureau 
of Animal Industry and the bureau 
of Biological Survey. The very re- 
lationship of this project to the 















other agencies should have shown 
the Consumers’ Advisory board 
that it was a producers’ project, 
that the part of the bureau of Home 
Economies should have been merely 
that of an adviser, and that its 
funds, which are all too small to 
provide for more than a tiny frac- 
tion of consumers’ needs, should 
never have been devoted to this 
enterprise. 

In a ‘Selected List of Projects 
Relating to Standards in Progress 
at Land Grant Institutions, 1933- 
1934, and Reports of Research Pub- 
lished, 1932-1933,’’ we find again 
our old, if deservedly obscure, 
friend, pimiento pepper, which is 
being worked upon with respect to 
Vitamin A in the fresh, canned and 
dried forms. <A study of the re- 
lationship of the physieal and 
chemical characteristics and con- 
stants of lard to its culinary value 
being carried out at Iowa, though 
useful to consumers, is, of course, 
being carried on as a method of in- 
creasing the consumption of lard 
and the market price of swine. 


PROJECTS 
Most of these projects could have 
been easily determined by the Con- 





N.A.P.A. CONVENTION 


June 18 to 21, at Cleveland. THE 
EXECUTIVE PURCHASER will be 
glad to make hotel reservations for 
you. Just drop us a line. 











sumers’ Advisory board as not con- 
sumers’ projects, by merely con- 
sidering them in terms, whieh are 
very familiar to Dr. Lynd of the 
board’s Committee on Standards, 
of the importance of their position 
in the consumer’s budget. Not only 
are leeberg lettuce and sesame seed 
of a degree of insignificance almost 
microscopic in terms of consumers’ 
purchases and particularly in terms 
of what consumers’ purchases 
should be for those of average and 
below-average income, but the pro- 
jects are of value and interest to 
producers in some narrow region 
and with some special marketing 
problem which, if handled at all in 
the Department of Agriculture, 
should be regarded as a frank sub- 
sidv to specific, local, agricultural 


interests. 


The work on selenium relates to 
the production by industry and use 
by agriculture of insecticides. {The 
University of California recently 
announced a grant of $750 from a 
leading insecticide manufacturer, 
to work on this same subject.| The 
consumer has a right to be spared 
the ingestion of this very poisonous 
chemical, and the prevention of its 
appearance on fruits and vege- 
tables is a responsibility of the 
bureau of Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and not, it should be plain 
even to economists, of the bureau 
of Home Economies. 


ERRORS 


The Consumers’ board report 
which warrants this discussion here 
because it represents the first gov- 
ernmentally sponsored approach to 
the problems of introducing the 
consumer point of view into gov- 
ernmental administration, includes 
a number of other errors that could 
only have been made because econ- 
omists insisted upon carrying on 
work whose administrative relation- 
ship can be clear only to technicians 
and to persons knowing the real 
instead of the paper relationships 
of government bureaus. Some of 
the more noteworthy misstatements 


Continued on page 27 
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by 


H. D. MILLHONE 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 


TREAMING along the high 
\* ways and metropolitan thor- 
oughfares of America today are 
26 million automobiles—rolline 
tribute to the greatest individual 
industrial empire the world has 
ever witnessed — sound, practical! 
products of a business that has 
¢limbed from insignificance to the 
pinnacle of industrial enterprise in 
the last three decades. 

Directly and indirectly, the au 
tomobile industry and its allied 
enterprises support one family out 
ot every five in the United States. 
In its mareh of progress it has 
enriched America by billions and 
billions of dollars and, through the 
sheer magnitude of its operations 
and requirements, it has lifted 


CONNECTING ROD CHECK 


CONTROL OF QUALITY 


Fine motor cars demand it — and get it 





TESTING MOTORS BY DYNAMOMETER 


seores of other industries from rela- 
tive obscurity to positions un- 
dreamed of and unattainable a few 


Vears ago. 


INFLUENCE 

The advent of the motor ear 
paved the way for development of 
the rubber industry. It was re- 
sponsible for the opening of vast 
new oil fields; the building of mam- 
moth refineries. The natives of far 
away Brazil and the islands of the 
Kast Indies were put to work gath- 
ering caoutehoue and cultivating 
thousands of acres of rubber plan- 
tations. Mines of every description 
were taxed to capacity to meet the 
needs of this growing giant. The 
coal miner of Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia found his services 
worth double the wage seale to 
which he was originally aceus- 
tomed. The copper miners of Su- 
perior and Montana sprang into 
prominence as the produet of their 
labors flowed in a steady stream to 
the great motor ear plants of De 
troit, Buffalo, South Bend and 
other centers of this flourishing in- 
dustry. The steel industry found 


in automobile production 
est benefactor; railway s 
added new rolling stock 

load after trainload of 

materials over-taxed trans} 
facilities. Highway contra 
their men worked with 
haste to build hundreds 
sands of miles of new, 

highways. Cement, asp! 
and other materials used 
way and street constructioi 
a new market, a mark 
greater than all previous 
combined. 

So it was that the auton 
dustry, fettered with adv 
lie opinion at the beginnir 
tually grew to its pres 
manding position. Fort 
states reap both direct and 
benefit from this ereat 
enterprise. 


EVOLUTION 

The surge of cars on 
and highways is visible ey 
the progress that has tak 
in the last ten vears. A 
iS SIX or seven Vears 


strangely out of place 
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MULTIPLE MACHINING OF BLOCKS 


a ereation of another generation. 
Manufacturing and = engineering 
progress has kept a steady pace in 
spite of an era of suppressed busi 
ness activity. 

Behind the scenes in the great 
motor car plant, engineers and pro 
duction men are still pioneering 
new features, working unceasingly, 
employing new methods. 

Let’s step behind the curtain of 
one of the country’s oldest and best 
known motor car manufacturers, 
the Pieree-Arrow Motor Car Co., 
of Buffalo. This 


founded in 1901, soon won world- 


organization, 


wide recognition for the excellent 
It estab 
reputation that has en- 


automobiles it produced. 
lished a 
dured down through the entire span 
of the industry. 

The heart of the automobile, of 
course, is the motor. In the ex- 
perimental engineering division at 
Pieree-Arrow, there is to be found 
a crew of engineers and expert me- 
chanies working day after day, 
week in and week out, improving 
engine performance; building 
stronger frames; devising new and 
safer braking systems — every step 
aimed. to give the motoring publie 
greater satisfaction and economy. 
Metallurgists are continually ex- 
perimenting with new alloys, new 
combinations and new heat treat- 
ments. 


PRECISION 

In the great motor plant, hun 
dreds of fine precision manufactul 
ing processes are accountable for 
a better automobile. In one isolated 
section is found a specially con 
structed device used in balancing 
the crankshaft. This machine prac 
tically duplicates a seismograph 
and is so delicate that a piece ol 
chewing gum the size of a pin head 
on any part of the frame would 
entirely ruin the instrument. Even 
the human breath on 


will throw the indieator into wild 


ure e ) 
eXacting process ¢ 


the machine 





vibration after the crankshaft has 
reached balance. So aceurate is 
the machine that the amount of un 
balanced metal in the entire erank 
shaft weighing 95 pounds is less 
than three grams. 

very preeaution is taken to see 
that men working on these ma 
chines have plenty of time to rest. 
sO precise and nerve racking is the 
operation that the human nervous 
system will not stand up under its 
stress for any length of time. An 
Yes, but it means 
smoother engine performance, 
longer ear life and added motoring 


pleasure for the owner. 


CARE 

Down the line, connecting rods 
are being machined. The finish 
boring of crankshaft and camshaft 
holes is done with genuine dia 
monds and is held to two one 
millionths of an ineh for size, out 
of round and taper. <A little far 
ther ahead is an inspection opera 
tion to check any bend which may 
be in the rod. A special vauge 
used for this purpose multiplies the 
error eight times, the limit of this 
multiplication is held to 114 thou 
sandths, giving an actual possible 
error ot approximately two-tenths 
Any rod that 


shows error beyond this is rejected 


of one-thousandth. 


ALIGNING WRIST-PINS & CONNECTING RODS 
































and serapped. No Pierce-Arrow 
connecting rod is ever straightened 
because there is a possibility of its 
returning to its original shape after 
it reaches operating temperature in 


the engine. 


Pistons are sized in tenths of 


thousandths and sorted for weight 
in fractions of an ounce. Every 
individual piston is fitted to an in 
dividual bore and all pistons in 
one engine are held to exaetly the 
same weight. 


CHECKS 

All of this extra work might be 
easily eliminated but there would 
be a certain penalty in the measure 
of fine performance of the finished 
engine. The piston rings them- 
selves are subject to three distinet 
inspections. First, they are checked 
for roundness by means of light 
rays. <A ray of light will penetrate 
an opening one-thousandth of an 
inch and it is to this limit that the 
rings are checked. Whenever a ray 
of light appears in any point 
around the entire periphery of the 
ring, that ring is immediately re- 
jected. Second, the rings are 
checked for flatness in the same 
manner, again utilizing light rays. 
Then a_ specialiy designed  seale 


measures the wall compression of 





WEATHEROMETER — WEARS OUT PAINT 


the ring to insure that every ring 
in a Pierece-Arrow engine has ex- 


actly the same compression. 


Piston pins are checked for di- 
ameter, by rays of light also. This 
visible ray moves on a seale gradu- 
ating in tenths of thousandths. By 
this means it is very easy to sub- 
divide the thousandths. Pins are 
held to a limit of two one-thou- 
sandths of an inch. This measure- 


ment is so microseopie that the 


CHECKING CRANKSHAFT FOR ALIGNMENT 





operator must wear glov 
wise the heat of his han 
cause enough expansion in t 


to give an erroneous read 


IGNITION 

An interesting proced 
checking of the distribu 
machine known as the 
scope. This apparatus ¢ 
a large revolving dise w 
tionary outer ring sepa 
the dise by about 14 ol 
When the distributor is r 
spark jumps from the « 
to the inner dise with el 
tion. The outer ring is 
in degrees and the act 
of the spark is measured 
around the cirele. Variat 
break of the spark is held t 
of 1° in the entire 360 
circle. When a distrib 
passed this test there isn 
strument known to man 
measure the difference in 
of the break of each spat 
entire eyele when the ene 
operation. 

Five vears ago such ac 
synchronization of spark 
was unthought of. Today 
solutely essential to fin 
performance. 

Volumetric capacity of 
bustion chamber and the 
Contvi 
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Pulse of Business 


? ENERAL business advanced in Feb- 
J ruary and the first part of March 
at an accelerated rate and latest indexes 
showed that activity. after allowing for 
seasonal changes, was at approximately 
the high level of last summer. Opera- 
tions in most of the principal industries 
have expanded recently and comparison 
with conditions prevailing a year ago 
indicates that a great deal of progress 
has been made despite the fact that many 
further adjustments are needed. 

Steel ingot production passed the 50 
per cent mark in the second week of 
March, releases for railroad and _ strue- 
tural steel augmenting the large orders 
from automobile manufacturers. Car 
loadings recently have been about 25 per 
cent ahead of a year ago and eight per 
1932, 


power production was 15 per cent above 


eent higher than in and electric 


last vear. Cotton mills are active and 
pre-Easter retail trade has improved. 
Coal 


creased demand, because of the unseason- 


producers have enjoved an in 
ably cold weather and also the inerease 
in freight traffic and general business. 
Automobile production in February fell 
short of the preliminary estimate, but 
March schedules indieate that output will 
approach 275,000 ears, the highest in 
several vears. 

The 


awarded in February was down quite 


volume of building contracts 
sharply from the preceding month be 
cause of a reduction in the allotment of 
federal funds to loeal projects, but resi 
dential and nonresidential awards (other 
than public works) were larger than a 
vear ago and the total of recent months 
was far above the corresponding period 
of the past two vears. 

While 


expanded to a large extent in keeping 


current operating rates have 
with actual demand there were indiea 
tions in mid-March that some of the buy 
ing was resulting from fear of labor dis 
turbances. This was particularly true of 
the automobile industry, some branches 
of which already have had to contend 
with strikes. Another factor which is 
causing advance buying is the imminent 
fear of higher prices. 

These seem almost inevitable for one 
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reason, if not for another. The ten per 


cent shorter week and similar increase 
in Wages proposed by the NRA are ex 
peeted to raise manufacturing costs be 
vond the point where they can be ab 
sorbed, and higher selling prices are ex 
pected. W holesale commodity prices also 
increase for several 


have continued to 


weeks. The bureau of labor’s index is 


about 25 per cent above a year ago and 
the increase recently in raw materials 
has been unusually sharp. 

A potential 


rivaled proportions is to be found in the 


eredit inflation of un 


banks. In 
mid-March, at $1,215,000,000, they pro 


exeess reserves of member 
vided a base for ten times that amount 
ot bank eredit, but conditions favoring 
Bond 


pressure 


an expansion were still lacking. 
prices have advanced (under 
of idle funds and also in response to im 
proved business) toa point where vields 
on high-grade issues are lower than for 
of the 


. were it not for the limi 


50 vears. In view low interest 
rates generally 
tations placed on new security issues, the 
volume of new eapital flotations doubt 
less would be much larger than at pres 
ent. 

There is a shortage of working capital, 
particularly among small manufacturers, 
which in some cases is hindering opera 
tions on orders actually received, and 
retarding employment. It has been pro 
posed that a group of intermediate credit 
banks be formed to supply sueh funds 
for a period not exceeding five vears. 
This is but another example of the gov 
ernment entering a private field in an 
effort to stimulate recovery. 

It is clearly evident that government 
expenditures, to a degree at least, are 
having the desired effect, for retail trade 
in the agricultural districts (where pay 
ments have been proportionately larger 
than in other seetions) has shown sizable 
gains from a year ago. The ultimate ef 
fect of the continuance of this poliey is 
not considered, but a discontinuance of 
these payments is regarded with alarm 
by shortsighted individuals, for general 
business has not yet improved to the 
point where the resulting slack ean be 
taken up. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 


_US. BUREAU OF LABOR !926=100 



























































Prices of most grades of steel have 
remained unchanged and orders for the 
second quarter are being placed at cur- 
rent levels, but buyers seem to sense 
an increase, for present quotations are 
not remunerative and costs are continu- 
Heavy scrap steel is quoted 
at nearly $13 a ton, just about double 
Labor costs also have in- 


ally rising. 


a year ago. 
creased and a further advance is indi- 
cated. 


COTTON 


Cotton has been quoted above 12c a 
pound recently and prospects of the 
Bankhead bill limiting this year’s pro- 
duction are promising. World stocks 
of raw cotton are 15 per cent lower 
than a year ago and domestic stocks are 
down 22 per cent. With output lim- 
ited, prices should at least be main- 
tained. 


ZINC 


Prices have been firm recently and 
surplus stocks were reduced about 2000 
tons in February to about 110,000 tons. 
Zinc recently has been selling at 4.40c 
a pound, but buying in early March 
was not very brisk. 





in demand for 
paper, particularly in eastern markets 
was reported in early March. 


An _ improvement 


Fine 
paper sales have improved, but wrap- 
ping paper markets were dull in most 
sections. Paper prices generally are un- 
changed, but mechanical pulp prices 
have advanced recently. 


LUMBER 


Demand for lumber has improved, 
new orders received in the first week of 
March being larger than for three 
months and shipments were larger than 
since September 1933. For the year 
to date production was 51 per cent 
ahead of the corresponding period of 
1933 and new orders were up 37 per 
cent in the same period. 


PETROLEUM 


Crude oil production in early March 
was 2,183,300 barrels per day. This 
was nearly 100,000 barrels below the 
quota set by the federal agency, but 
was nearly 40,000 barrels higher than 
a year ago. Gasoline production has in- 
creased recently and stocks are up 
slightly. Prices show indications of an 
advance as the spring season ap- 
proaches. 


Prices of crude rubber have been ad 
vancing and in early March touched 12 
cents a pound, the highest since July 
1930. Further hope regarding restrix 
tion plans and the feeling that this 
would be a good tire year were factors 
Stocks of 
crude rubber are ample; consumption 


contributing to the rise. 


in February was greater than in Janu 


ary. 
& 
COPPER 
Estimated copper stocks declined 


15,000 tons in February due to an 
improvement in demand and a further 
reduction is expected in March. Exist 
ing stocks of over 500,000 tons in 
North and South America are still ex 
cessive and the industry’s code has not 


yet been formulated. 


COAL 


Production of coal in recent weeks 
has increased sharply due to the pick 
up in industry and the unusually cold 
weather. Stocks have been reduced 
and prices, while not showing any gain 
recently, are up sharply from a year 


ago. 
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SHouLp I Buy Now?P 


Or should I wait, and watch the trend of prices? 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has 

adequately answered this ques- 
tion by revaluating the dollar at 
59 per cent of its former gold 
worth. Immediately after taking 
office a year ago, he advocated a 
rise in the commodity price level 
to that of 1926, and after repeat- 
edly promising the American peo- 
ple that necessary inflationary leg- 
islation would be formulated by the 
administration to bring about this 
result, he has further insisted that 
if it could not be accomplished by 
one measure, it would be accom- 
plished by others, but in any event 
What 


more or stronger words are neces- 


accomplished it would be. 


sary to assure us that prices of all 
commodities are to be considerably 
higher? Why, then, should pur- 
chasing executives even debate the 
question of whether or not a hand- 
to-mouth buying policy should be 
continued ? 

Such a buying policy should have 
been discarded six months or a year 
ago. If ever there was a time when 
a forward buying policy should be 
adopted it is now, or better still six 
months ago before the codes of fair 
competition were put into practice 
as provided for by NRA legislation, 
only one of the many inflationary 
measures which are helping to raise 
We have al- 


ready seen the resultant advance in 


the level of prices. 


commodity prices brought about by 
minimum wage seales and shorter 
working hours through the fune- 
tioning of the NRA. 


CAPITAL RETURNS 

As a result of the fixing of the 
new gold parity and no further im- 
mediate depreciation of the dollar 
exchange being anticipated, capital 





by 
G. WALTER SANBORN, P. A. 


United Engineering & Foundry Co. 


which flowed abroad last spring is 
rapidly flowing back to this eoun- 
try again. Speculators are selling 
pounds and franes and buying dol- 
lars. Until American prices rise 
as far proportionately as the dol- 
lar has fallen, the balance of pay- 
ments arising from ordinary trans- 
actions will continue to exert an 
influence in the same direction, 
even though import of capital 
should cease. At present, the profit 
in selling gold to Unele Sam is so 
great that all available shipping 
space has been taken. The inflow 
of funds to this country will aug- 
ment the already gigantic bank re- 
serves lying idle in our vaults. 
Banks can not profitably con- 
tinue much longer to allow capital 
to remain idle, and will soon be 
compelled to advance funds for 
legitimate business expansion and 
commercial enterprises of every 
kind. The government has said 
that it will establish an agency to 
provide for the lending of capital 
direct to industry if the banks do 
What other 


result can such a poliey have than 


not soon loosen up. 


higher commodity prices? 


RAILROADS 

We have not yet seen the full 
effect of railroad buying with funds 
advanced to the railroads by the 
Reconstruction Finanee Corpora- 
tion. The railroads are badly in 
need of equipment and mainte- 
nance materials. It is expected that 
approximately 50,000 freight cars 
alone will be purchased this year by 
the railroads of the country as 
compared with an average of only 
4000 freight cars per year bought 
over the last three years. 


Neither has the purchasing power 





of the PWA projects yet shown 
itself in full force. In addition to 
the demands of the railroads and 
PWA projects there must be con- 
sidered the demands from the auto- 
motive industry as well as the de- 
mands for ordinary business and 
industrial expansion. 


ALTERNATIVES 


If the devaluation of the dollar 
does not result in price increases 
to the 1926 level, the President can 
still resort to other and more dras- 
tie forms of inflationary legislation 
to gain this end. We already have 
the further threat of a 30-hour 
week which, if adopted, will alone 
result in a commodity price in- 
crease of at least 25 per cent. 

A speculative boom in the secur- 
ity markets is already starting 
which, if history repeats itself, is 
a fore-runner of a speculative boom 
in the commodity markets, regard- 
less of whether export business in- 
ereases or not. 

After careful consideration and 
analysis of all these fundamentals, 
[ consider it good common sense 
and sound business judgment for 
the purchasing executive to buy the 
requirements of his firm for at least 
six months or a year ahead. A for- 
ward buying poliey of this eharae- 
ter will, of course, vary according 
to the nature of the business and 
ability to finance such inventory 
expansion program. A shortage in 
certain commodities undoubtedly 
will oceur, and already a shortage 
in some commodities can be fore- 
seen. It is not unlikely that a buy- 
ing boom of major proportions 
will be witnessed within the next 
six months. 

Don’t be caught napping! 
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PITTSBURGH PUNCH 


SHE Purchasing Agent’s Association of Pitts- 
‘| burgh had a lively meeting on Feb. 20 at the 
Roosevelt hotel. Under the careful guidance of 
President Mackensen, H. V. Natcher of the N. B. 
Suydam Co. and A. C. Brindley of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co. presented their ideas on suggested changes 
in selling methods that would facilitate the work of 
the purchasing department. 


Which, summed up, amounted to an expression of 
what is the matter with the salesmen who eéall on them. 
Ten deficiencies were listed: 


1. Too many unnecessary or courtesy ¢alls. 
2. Proposition not clearly stated or to the point. 
3. Laek of useful information. 
4. Vague and rambling correspondence. 
>. Lack of information on products and service. 
6. Overstatement of facts. 
i. Slow acknowledgement of contracts and condi- 
tions. 

8. Lack of standardized literature. 

9. Lack of eontacts between executives of sales- 
men’s companies and P.A, 

10. Salesmen fail to suggest cheaper grades when 


those grades would fill the requirements just as well. 


Regarding fault No. 4, P.A.’s agreed that replies 
to inquiries often failed to specify f.o.b. points, terms 
and delivery. 


Fault No. 7 suggested that salesmen be equipped 
with written verification to deliver when oral quota- 
tions were made. 


On No. 8, the P.A.’s objected to the many sized 
booklets and catalogs that permitted of no standard 
filing procedure. 


All would have stopped there had not President 
Mackensen invited any salesman present to offer re- 
buttals. Whereupon the fun began and the salesmen’s 
attack led by H. F. Hanks of the Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
left a lot of red faeces and burning ears. 

Regarding fault No. 6, Salesmanager Hanks asked 
if there were a P.A. in the room who did not think 
that his company made the best product in the world. 


And about fault No. & he said that the advertising 


departments of the P.A.’s own companies were busily 


engaged in preparing grotesque literature. And — if 


the P.A.’s wanted to do anything about it — they 
should start reformations in their own back yards. 


Whereupon the meeting was adjourned. 
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ERBERT B. FOX, purchas- 


ing agent of E. F. Houghton 


& Co., Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of oils and leather products, was 
elected a member of the board of 
directors at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the company. 

Other directors are Louis F 
Murphy, president; Maj. Aaron E. 
Carpenter, vice president and gen- 
eral manager; George W. Pressell, 
vice president and sales director; 
A. E. Carpenter III, secretary, and 
R. H. Patch, treasurer. 


C. A. SHERWOOD RETIRES 


NE of the grand old men of 
purchasing, a veteran of 50 
years with the Standard Oil Co. of 
Ohio, an intimate of John D. Rock- 
efeller Sr. and one of the founders 
of the Purchasing Agents Associa- 
tion of Cleveland, has closed his 
desk, taken the sign from his office 
door and surrounded himself with 
travel folders. Charles A. Sher- 
wood retired Mareh 1 as purchas 
ing agent of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Ohio. He had held that post for 
more than 30 years. 
Coneerning the vari-colored 
travel literature Mr. Sherwood said, 
**T think I'll see America for the 
first time as a traveler.’’ 





Let’s [TAKE STOCK 


Continued from page 10 


enough to impress and influence 
the average investor is a criminal 
offense, as is the circulation of ru- 
mors to the effect that the actions 
of certain people or groups of 
people will cause certain securities 
to rise or slump on the market. 
Cornering the floating supply of a 
security in order to jump its price 
is deemed an illegal practice. No 
one may be paid to disseminate ru 
mors regarding the future trends 
up and down of certain securities 
Transactions designed to maintain 
a fixed price for a security are il 
legal except when approved and 
permitted by the Federal Trade 
commission. 

The above practices are methods 
which manipulate direetly the 
prices of securities. Other pro 
hibited methods which distort price 
movements, but which are not di 
reetly manipulative, include: short 
selling, except by permission of the 
commission ; stop loss orders; put, 
eall and other options to buy or 
sell a security within a definite 
time at a specific price. 


ROOSEVELT 

In a recent message to congress, 
President Roosevelt said, 
there remains the fact, however, 
that outside the field of legitimate 
investment, naked speculation has 
been made far too alluring and far 
too easy for those who could and 
for those who could not afford to 
gamble. It is my belief that ex 
changes for dealing in securities 
and commodities are necessary and 
of definite value to our commercial! 
and agricultural life. Nevertheless 
it should be our national policy to 





GOT YOUR TICKET YET? 


For the N.A.P.A. Convention, we 
mean. Of course it’s early yet, but 
when you’re ready we will make reser- 
vations for you on your favorite rail- 
road. Just drop us a line. 











restrict as far as possible the use 
of these exehanges for purely spee- 
ulative operations. ”’ 

Thus it may be seen that the 
administration’s desire for stock 
exchange control and regulation is 
based on a very human element 
that the promise of easy money has 
been the temptation that has led 
too many people in the past to 
bankruptey, dishonesty, disgrace, 
ruin and too often death. Regula 
tion is recommended for the pur 
pose of removing the lottery and 
long chance gambling spirit angles 
of the securities markets. 

Although the Fletcher-Rayburn 
bill was introduced into congress 
on the day when President Roose 
velt made the statement quoted 
above, the President has constantly 
reiterated that while he was famil- 
iar with the background of the bill, 
he had not read it, and consequent- 
lv he neither approved nor disap 
proved of it. 


TRIAL BALLOON? 

There are rumors, always em- 
phatically denied, that the Fletcher- 
Rayburn bill will not come up for 
vote this session. On March 7, the 
President said he expected congress 
to pass stock market legislation 
during the current session. There 
is a prophecy that the Fletecher- 
Rayburn bill is serving its purpose 
in taking the pulse of the people, 
and its findings will form the basis 
for another bill designed to regu- 
late national securities exchanges. 

And there is a third rumor, 
equally persistent, that labels the 
Kletcher-Rayburn bill as an inten 
tionally extreme and drastie meas 
ure, showing to what lengths the 
eovernment might go in this busi 
ness of regulation, which is paving 
the way to insure enthusiastic and 
wholehearted acceptance and coop- 
eration of Big Business towards a 
less drastic measure of control to 


be offered in congress later. 
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THE ELECTRIC EYE IN 


PAPER MAKING 


HE Parsons Paper Co. of Hol- 

yoke, Mass., is now localizing 
watermarks by means of the photo- 
electric eve. 

Ordinarily, the watermark in a 
letterhead or document is apt never 
to appear in the same spot in two 
successive sheets. 

For those who have wanted their 
watermark to hit somewhere near 
the same position in every sheet, 
the best approximation to such 
localizing came through wearisome 
watchtulness. The method was to 
set the cutting knife in correct re 
lation with one watermark in the 
roll of paper, and then to watch it 
like a hawk to see that as the roll 
unwound the sheet didn’t ‘‘creep”’ 
ahead of the knife or fall behind. 
This creep affected the accuraey, 
and the degree of creep determined 
the frequeney of awkward corree- 
tion. 

But the introduction of the photo- 
electric eve reduces the localizing 
of watermarks to mechanical pre- 
cision and uninterrupted uniform- 
ity. 


SIGNAL 


The mechanies of the new method 
goes something like this: A series 
of ‘signal spots’? (which may be 
dark or light spots in, or colored 
spots on the paper, or holes sucked 
into the paper) are worked on to 
one edge or selvage of the web; or 
the watermark itself may be used 
instead of spots worked on the 
edge of the paper. These ‘‘sig- 
nal spots’’ are spaced in exact re- 
lation to the watermarks. Thus, 
through expansion and contraction 
of web, or through atmospheric in- 
fluences on the paper, the ‘‘signal 
spots’” on the edge maintain con- 
staney of relation with the water- 
marks in the body of sheet. 


In a web, say, 88 inches wide, 
the jumbo roll may be slit into four 


22-inch rolls on the eutter, all four 


rolls proceeding with watermarks 
in perfect original alignment, the 
right-hand roll (call it master roll) 
carrying the *‘signal spots.’’ 

Now comes the dramatie point. 
Bolted to the cutter frame, and 
perched just above the right-hand 
edge of the right-hand roll, is the 
photo-electrie cell, or eye, whose 
light beam is the hero of the story. 
According to mechanical hook-up, 
the beam may be ‘‘flagged’’ as it 
voes through a hole, or as it is 
blocked. In either case, the instant 
it is ‘‘flagged’’ it activates the eut- 
ting knife by magnetie contact. 
The tour 22-inch rolls are eut 
simultaneously. 


ACCURACY 

In short, the watermark deter- 
mines the position of the ‘‘signal 
spot,’” the ‘‘signal spot’’ times the 
knife; therefore the watermark 
times its own cutting. Uniform 
localization of mark in all four 
rolls is thus attained within a maxi- 
mum tolerance of lg inch of abso- 
lute accuracy. The mechanieal ac- 
tion is so quick that the cutting 
knife cuts through the center of 
the ‘‘signal spot’’ just as a_base- 
ball pitcher would ‘‘split the plate”’ 
with a perfect strike. 

With watermark localizing thus 
reduced to a science, our banks, in- 
surance companies, corporations 
and other houses of issue for bonds, 
stock certificates, policies, ete., will 
have greater protection against the 
forger. In fact, with the eye’s as- 
sistance, all legal and commercial 
papers take on a greater degree of 
protection. This holds true espe- 
cially when the house of issue has 
its own watermark localized. 

In making special runs of impor- 
tant documentary or commercial 
papers, the Parsons mill provides 
the same sort of protection for 
every sheet, every serap of waste, 
as government currency paper re- 
ceives while in the paper mill. 











You've Read 


Testimonials! 


What do you think 
of this one from a 
large steel plant? 


‘‘The saving in rebuilding 


and repairs more than 
offsets the difference be- 
tween the price of stone 
and any other materials 
used.”’ 


They are talking about 
cupola, soaking pit, 
ladle and convertor 
relinings of 


BUCKEYE 
SILICA 
STONE 


A natural fire resisting 
stone made and made 
RIGHT by old mother 
nature. 


Mr. Purchasing Agent: 
Send the coupon and sur 
prise your superintendent 
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CONTROL OF QUALITY 


travel of each individual piston is 
held to limits so accurate that there 
is never a variation of more than 
the equivalent of ten drops ol 


water in any of the chambers. 
MOTORS 


After seores of other intricate 
manufacturing processes and hair 
splitting tests for accuracy, the in- 
dividual units are assembled. in the 
engine ready to be subjected to the 
friction load test. In this test a 
special dynamometer stand is used 
and the engine is run for a period 
of 41, to 5 hours, pulling a load 
five times greater than will ever be 
required of it in service. In facet, 
it practically duplicates a seven 
passenger sedan fully loaded and 
anchored in sand up to the axles 
with the engine turning over 35000 
When this 


test is made, the exhaust manifolds 


revolutions per m inute. 


and the exhaust pipes are red hot 

a strenuous test, but it insures 
that the engine will do anything 
that is required of it in actual serv- 
ice in a ear. 


Pieree-Arrow engines are taken 


to the silent room to be tested for 


a period of 214 hours. Every 


Checking Axle-True 





Continued from page 


power plant must produce the rated 
horsepower and must operate quict 
lv and efficiently at all speeds up to 
4200 r.p.m’s. Periodically, research 
engineers choose two or three en 
vines at random and subject them 
to special tests in an effort to di 
termine any possible deficieney that 
may have crept into manufacturing 
standards of operation. On othe: 
occasions, engines are placed on 
dyvnamometers and run at terrific 
speeds day and night until some 


thing finally breaks. Five vears 


ago an engine whieh ran 50 to 75 
hours in such a test was considered 
extraordinary. ‘Today it is not un 
usual for engines to run 350 to 400 
hours without breaking down. That 
in itself indicates the measure ol 
improvement that the last few years 
have wrought. 


BODIES 


Equally important in the econ 
struetion of the motor ear is the 


infinite eare exercised in bodys 


building. The Pieree-Arrow body 


plant long has been manned by 


erews of expert coachecratters 
men, some of whom gained thei 
first experience back at the begin 
ning of the century skilled arti 
sans who learned woodworking in 
the shops of famous builders ot 
horse-drawn hearses. 

The wood used in Pierce-Arrow 
bodies is clear northern white ash, 
specially selected from the finest 
forests on the continent. It is sea 
soned and dried in Pierce-Arrow’s 
special humidity kilns. The season 


ing operation ordinarily 


eovers a 
period of more than three months 


TOLERANCE 


Following machine shop practice, 
wood parts are machined to ex 
treme accuracy and are checked on 
special receiving gauges. The great 
est variation permitted in the ma 
chining of wood parts is plus or 
This is 


minus 1/64 of an ineh. 


practical assurance that the com- 


pleted frame will not be subject to 
the strains or stresses that are or- 
dinarily set up in any unit of the 
body. <All parts are coated with 
special moisture-proofing and pre- 
serving compound, that they may 
resist the actions of fungus growth 
or insects common in tropical ¢li- 
mates. This treatment so effectively 
protects the wood that immersion 
under water for a period of six 
months does not injure it in any 
way. 

Body panels are made from finest 
quality deep drawing stock and are 
assembled by means of eleectrie are 
welds. Following airplane practice, 
the bodies are insulated with Sea- 
pak, a material originally developed 
to sound-proot and weather-proof 
eabins of great transport airliners. 
This material is made from Kapok 
gathered from the Ceiba tree of 
Java. The insulating efficiency of 
Seapak is 50 per cent greater than 
commercial 


any other insylation 


material known to science today. 


FINISHES 


Exterior body finish in recent 


vears has undergone many improve 


ments. In the finishing process of 


Precision-machined Body Stock 
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a Pieree-Arrow body there are a 
total of 58 operations interspersed 
with repeated inspections at all 
points. The underecoats are slow- 
drying oil types selected for their 
ability to withstand wear and 
weather elements. Only high solid 
lacquers are used, although the cost 
is approximately double that of or- 
dinary lacquers. As many as 14 
gallons of paint are required to 
finish a Pieree-Arrow body. This 
quantity is three times the amount 
commonly used in finishing ears. 

All laequers are thoroughly tested 
in an ultra modern laboratory. A 
Weatherometer machine is used 
to duplicate exposure to the atmos- 
phere. A period of 500 hours un- 
der this machine will duplicate the 
action of weather and the sun’s 
ultra-violet rays on the laequer fin- 
ish that would result from actual 
exposure to the weather for two 
solid years. Specially designed 
lamps are utilized in checking color 
shades while refrigerator humidity 
cabinets and salt sprays duplicate 
the conditions found in any lati- 
tude on the globe. Other machines 
are used to show the effect of col- 
lision, stretching and friction on 
the finished surfaces. 


RESEARCH 

Scores of other inspections and 
improved manufacturing processes 
are brought into action during the 
course of construction of a Pieree- 
Arrow automobile. New machines 
are continually under development 
and a corps of expert designers is 
busily engaged in the creation of 
mechanical facilities that will eon- 
tribute to accuracy in production 
of the various units of an automo- 
bile. 

This, of course, requires space, 
so much additional space in fact, 
that 300 production cars could be 
turned out in the Pieree-Arrow 





AIR, BUS OR BOAT? 


June will find ’em all crowded with 
P.A’s, Convention bound for Cleveland. 
Better let us reserve space for you. 
Just drop us a line. 











plant every day. However, the 
strict inspection and the precision 
operations in the creation of a 
Pierce-Arrow motor ear make it 
possible to produce only 50 ears a 
day. However, the painstaking pre- 
caution exercised in the building of 
a fine car is not without recom- 
pense. 

Last August, on the Salt Beds 
of Utah, Ab Jenkins, Pierce-Arrow 
experimental engineer, drove 3000 
miles in 2514 hours, averaging 118 
miles an hour. In this event he 
captured 14 world’s unlimited ree- 
ords and 14 international class 
records, to say nothing of some 70 
other American records that fell 
before his assault on major speed 
marks. 

The records captured by Jenkins 
were merely incidental. His chiet 
objective was to find the limit of 
endurance of his car under actual 
driving conditions. The results of 
this and thousands of other experi- 
ments mean better automobiles, 
safer and more dependable trans- 
portation that creates wider aeccept- 
ance of the motor car, more pro- 
duction, more sales and, in econse- 
quenee, a better livelihood for the 
five million workers who are de- 
pendent upon this industry. 


International Portfolio 


NTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., 

New York, has just released a 
series of portfolios illustrating the 
uses of the company’s nationally 
advertised mill brand papers. Each 
individual specimen is done on the 
particular brand of paper it de- 
seribes. 

The portfolio demonstrates the 
versatility and adaptability of the 
various brands for use in cireulars, 
booklets, broadsides, stuffers, en- 
closures, catalogs, letterheads and 
similar stock. 

An unusually wide variety of 
paper stocks is thoroughly de- 
Electro- 
types of the illustrations used in 


seribed and _ illustrated. 


the portfolio may be had from the 
nearest distributor of International 
paper at nominal cost. 


| 
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STANDARDS 


GONE ASTRAY 


Continued from page 6 


(3) Standard packing, no case per- 
mitted other than those containing 
24 or 48 eans. 


is wholly desirable; the third, pri- 


The first provision 


marily a simplification measure, is 
acceptable though rather severe as 
an item of criminal law. The see- 


ond deserves closer attention. 


EXCLUSIONS 

As originally proposed it would 
have outlawed any packing other 
than the 13-ounce can — an abso 
lute, rather than a maximum quan 
tity standard. It corresponds to 
general, but by no means universal 
practice. Cans of eight and 16 
ounces have had wide acceptance 
in many markets. The first pro 
posal would have taken the 8-ounce 
(five cent) package completely out 
of trade, though it is permitted 
under the present maximum clause. 
The prohibition of the 16-ounee can 
is dictated by the fear of chiseling 
through giving three extra ounces 
for a dime ‘‘unfair’’ competition, 
though the sale of the larger ean 


has been a consistently profitable 
operation. 

The effectiveness of this move is 
open to question, for there is noth 
ing in the code and nothing in 
retail grocery practice abhorrent 
to the idea of charging seven cents 
or eight cents instead of a dime. 
There may be a psychological effect 
in preventing the visual compari 
son of the two sizes of cans on the 
storekeeper’s shelves. 

But consider a sidelight on the 
situation. One of the important 
markets for this produet is the 
domestic manufacture of soap in 
rural districts. The household for 
mulae are generally expressed in 
terms of pounds. Convenience and 
common sense dictate the use of an 
even pound package. Under our 
sustem of weights and measures, 
16 ounees is the natural unit. No 
one has indicated exactly how the 
housewife was expected to measure 
a pound out of thirteen ounce cans 
Under the revised arrangement she 


ean of course use two eight ounce 
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cans, but the whole procedure seems 
of dubious value. It is just an- 


other case of standards gone astray. 


MAXIMUMS 

When it is permitted to exceed 
the maximum specification, it is 
common practice to exaet a com 
petitive penalty in the way of price. 
A typical clause: ‘‘Any member 
of the industry may make a prod- 
uct of higher quality than any de- 
fined in the specifications adopted, 
and in that event shall sell such 
product at a proportionately higher 
price than his filed list, which shall 
truly reflect the increased cost.” 
Since the specifications in this case 
are directly related to retail price 
the conclusion is obvious. 

Or take the case of automobile 
tires. The code authority is re- 
quired to obtain ‘‘standard specifi- 
cations for the Industry covering 
cross sectional diameters, anti-skid 
depths, total tread thicknesses, and 
such other specifications as in their 
judgment will standardize manu 
facturing tolerances within the In- 
dustry. When these standards 
shall have been submitted to the 
Industry and approved ... . any 
deviation in the manufacture of 
any tires beyond the maximum so 
established shall constitute an un- 
fair trade practice unless such tires 
which exeeed these specifications 
shall be sold at a proportionately 
higher price which truly reflects 
their higher cost.’ 


GUARANTEES 


The most unfortunate applica 
tion of maximum standards, how- 
ever, appears in the limitation of 
allowable guarantees. .A guarantee 
is in effect a performance standard, 
in many respects the most satisfae- 
tory form of standard from the 
buyer’s angle. Many a suecessful 
business has been built on the war- 
ranty of service justified by a su- 
perior product. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars have been spent in 
advertising to impress upon the 
minds of prospective customers the 
advantage of that extra service or 


security. It is a matter of immedi- 
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ate and measurable value to the 
buyer. 

I have conscientiously but vainly 
tried to diseover any unethical fea- 
ture in honestly promising to de- 
liver a certain measure of service 
when the seller can reasonably ex- 
pect to fulfill that promise and is 
willing and ready to compensate 
for any occasional lapse or short- 
coming. He assumes an obligation 
for which he is answerable in the 
courts; any considerable failure to 
meet the stated quality or perform- 
ance would not only undermine his 
reputation and good will in short 
order, but would necessarily entail 
an intolerable burden of expense, 
which would quickly be reflected 
in additional costs and prices. 

Yet code after code forbids its 
members to offer any warranty in 


exeess of the *‘standards’’ for the 
industry, which must of course be 
geared to the minimum perform- 
ance, not even the average, for the 
industry, if it is to be at all work- 
able. 
HUMOR 

In effect, then, while it may not 
be a crime in such cases to produce 
goods of superior quality, it is 
criminal to tell anyone about it. 
That seems contrary to the much- 
publicized policy of ‘‘ business in a 
goldfish bowl’’ under which we are 
Under- 
statement is said to be an Anglo- 


now supposed to operate. 
Saxon virtue. It is also the basis 
of Anglo-Saxon humor. Grim hu- 
mor, indeed, when it deprives a 
firm of its principal and entirely 
legitimate sales argument and de- 
nies to the buyer an important 
judging And 
still, to mention a few specific cases, 


means of values. 
building materials which can be 
(and have been) guaranteed for 
from five to ten years are now war- 
‘anted for only two; mileage rat- 
ings are slashed from tires; free 
service periods are cut from 18 
months to 90 days. 

While on this subject of guar- 
antees, let us refer to an interesting 
case that was cited at NRA’s pub- 
lie conference, Mareh 1. One of 
the popular theories advanced re- 
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garding code provisions has been 
the fear that code minimums may 
prove, in practice, to become maxi- 


mums. Labor has been voluble on 


this point in regard to minimum 
wages; industry professes the same 
fear in regard to minimum prices. 
What about guarantees? 
BATTERIES 

The Electric Battery code sets 
forth in explicit terms the follow- 
ing guarantee: 


Every storage battery shall be covered 
by the following standard guarantee and 
no battery shall be covered by an adjust- 
ment policy for periods longer than are 
provided for in the following standard 
Adjustment Policy. 

Standard Guarantee. — The manufae- 
turer agrees to repair or replace at his 
option, for the original user, f.o.b. fae- 
tory, or at any authorized Service Sta- 
tion, without charge, except transporta- 
tion, any battery of his manufacture 
which fails to give satisfactory service 
within a period of 90 days from date of 
sale to the original user. 

Standard 


Adjustment Policy .— The 


manufacturer further agrees, after ex- 


piration of the 90 days’ guarantee period 
to replace with a new battery 
rata basis for the original user 
tery which fails in normal servi 
mal service is considered not to exceed 
the following: 


ete. ete. ete. 


The crux of this agreement lies 
in the second paragraph, embody 
ing the specific guarantee. I have 
read it a score of times, and 
understand the 
this provision calls for a mandatory 


language 


English 


(i.e. minimum) unconditional! 


sery- 
ice guarantee of 90 days, supple- 
mented by a limited (i.e. maxi- 
mum) adjustment policy running 
from eight to eighteen months ae- 


cording to the type of battery, the 
type of service, and the manufac 
turer’s option of curtailing that 
But in the alchemy of code 
administration it appears that th 


period. 


minimum has indeed become the 


maximum. <A Providence, R. | 
manufacturer, relying on a 
interpretation of the clause, and 


desirous of continuing his estab 
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@ The firm, homogeneous grain and uniform 


quality of SEYMOUR ANODES insure even 


corrosion and even deposit until completely 


consumed. . . . 


For economy, make 


**‘Seymour’’ your permanent source of supply. 


THE SEYMOUR MFG. CO. 
55 Franklin St. 


Seymour, Conn. 


lished and wholly practicable busi- 
ness policy of a 15 months guaran- 
tee, testifies that he has been cited 
as a code violator for exceeding the 
minimum period! 
LABELING 

In view of the recurrence of such 
provisions and the possibility of 
similar bizarre interpretations, the 
buyer's interests demand a _ code 
program which goes beyond the 
mere endorsement of quality stand- 
ards and which will place fresh and 
insistent emphasis on quality label- 
ing. For reasons not entirely clear, 
this latter principle is not embraced 
by producers with any great dem- 
onstration of affection. Perhaps it 
savors too much of the competitive 
system. But it appears eminently 
fitting to these astigmatized eyes 
that when we strike the phrase 
‘*Laissez faire’’ from our business 
dictionary, we might well afford the 
same treatment to the phrase 
‘Caveat emptor.’’ 

If we are to proceed on the prin- 
ciple of letting each man in indus- 







FOR 
SERVICE 


try know what the other fellow is 
doing, we might consistently let the 
buyer wm on the secret of what he 
is getting. 


The standard clauses against 
misbranding, false and misleading 
advertising, are steps in the right 
direction. Could we not profitably 
use the positive approach? ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not’’ is the language of the 
ancient dispensation. 


To this end, a new elause has 
been formulated, suggested in many 
instances; recently accepted in a 


few. It reads: 


Within one month after the effective 
date of this code, the Code Authority 
shall appoint a committee so constituted 
as to give due consumer and governme? 
tal representation, to make a study, with 
a view to the establishment within one 
“year following, of classifications and 
standards of dimensions, qualities, and 
the labeling of the products of the in 
dustry wherever such standards are 
deemed feasible. It shall be an estab 
lished policy that the standards so estab 
lished shall be submitted at the earliest 


possible date for general approval and 


promulgation through the procedure of 


the American Standards Association, the 
National Bureau of Standards, or any 
other standards body now existing or to 
be established, which will guarantee both 
governmental and consumer representa 
tion in the final drafting and promulga 
tion of the standards. 

In a sense this is postponing the 
issue as it applies to the specifie 
case. Experience indicates that in 
many cases such postponement and 
later mature consideration are in- 
finitely preferable to hurried and 
ill-considered acceptance of ready- 
made clauses that seek to hold the 
halo of the holy word ‘‘Standardi- 
zation’” over provisions that are in 
fact highly restrictive and preju- 
dicial to the buyer. 


GUIDEPOSTS 


The guiding principles to be ob- 
served in such a sound standards 


program are six: 


1. Quality standards should be 
supported by an understandable 
and enforceable labeling system. In 
many eases scientific and technieal 
information is available for imme- 
diate action along this line. 

2. Quality standards are a buy- 
ing tool. They make for intelligent 
comparison and convenience in use. 
Without them, prices, whether uni- 
form or competitive, have little sig- 
nificance. Suecessful standardiza- 
tion procedure, as exemplified by 
such organizations as the American 
Standards association and the bu- 
reau of standards, recognizes con- 
sumer participation as an essential 
element in their drafting. This is 
not contrary to the principle of 
self government in business, but an 
aid to intelligent business conduct. 
The elipper ship traders and wagon 
peddlers of an earlier day offered 
what they had in their stock and 
bartered to the best advantage, but 
modern commercial success is based 
on an intimate knowledge of the 
buyer's requirements. Sound prac- 
tice therefore dietates that econ- 
sumer and publie representation be 
insured in the formulation and ad- 
ministration of all grading and 
labeling systems, and that no man- 
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datory standard should be established over the veto 
of such representatives. 

3. Standards should be so drafted as to permit 
a continuous process of development, to promote 
rather than to freeze technical and commercial prog- 
ress, to avoid penalizing individual specification and 
‘‘eustom’’ manufacturing to meet particular require- 
ments, and to allow the freest possible choice to the 
consumer on matters of individual taste or fashion. 

4. Minimum standards should be based only on 
factors of health or safety, deceit, and fixed price. 
Beyond this, absolute prohibition of grades should be 
permitted only when it is definitely shown that such 
additional varieties would unduly confuse the indus- 
trial picture and advance costs of production and sale 
disproportionately. | Non-standard goods should be 
identified as such, and with respect to their own 
qualities. 


EFFICIENCY 


5. Within the limits noted above, no standards 
should be established which do not promote greater 
efficiency of production and distribution. In no case 
should warranties be limited below the point of rea- 
sonable and economical fulfillment as justified by the 
manufacturer’s experience, judgment, and business 
policy. 

6. When standardization in a given field is in- 
herently monopolistic, governmental supervision is es- 
sential to the public interest. 

The New Deal properly recognizes the fundamen- 
tal interdependence of all business. In _ practically 
every code problem, men of industry become acutely 
aware of their dual relationship and interest as sup- 
plier and as customer, and must reconcile, as best they 
ean, conditions which may frequently seem contra- 
dietory. They wish to manufacture and to buy on 
the basis of standards; that desire is shared by those 
to whom they sell. Common sense demands that the 
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right hand should renew its acquaintance with the left. 

Competition has not yet been completely relegated 
to the discard. Business is still pretty much of a two 
fisted battle. It will be an unhappy moment when 
some company, or perhaps an entire industry, as buyer 
or as seller, finds one hand tied behind its back through 
the operation of an_ ill-considered and restrictive 
standards clause. 
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from page 





in the report are the following (the present author’s 
comments in each ease follow in italies) : 

‘The organization of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration includes the consumers as one of the 
three groups in whose interest codes are drawn.”’ 

(No person informed on NRA code operations will 
need any comment to reinforce the italies above, which 
are mine. ) 

‘““The development of inferior quality ‘fighting 
brands’ of nationally advertised commodities 
further confuses the situation for the consumer.’ 


Fighting brands may be of exactly equa 
it may be cheaper for a manufacturer or 
to offer two brands of the same quality tha ke 
the trouble to differentiate them except b l on 
brand name. 


STANDARDS 


‘‘The competitive situation which industry and 
retailing face is such as to render it difficult not 
impossible, for the maker or seller of a commodity to 
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JOIN YOUR NEAREST ASSOCIATION 
THE National Association of Purchasing Agents has, from 


the day of its inception to the present time, a unique 
and unparalleled record of service to its members and to 
industry. It has promoted in a large way the development 
of improved methods in purchasing, and the adoption of such 
methods in practice — covering the entire field from details 
of office procedure and equipment, such as forms, files and 
records of various kinds, to adequate study of market factors 
such as price trends, production, consumption and supply 
statistics, thus enabling the modern Purchasing Agent to 
conduct his operations more economically and efficiently, to 
the great benefit of the business he serves. 


It has done significant work in raising the standard of ethics 
as affecting the work of the Purchasing Agent in his own 
field, as witness the N.A.P.A. Principles and Standards of 
Purchasing Practice, and improved the relationship between 
buyer and seller by the adoption and promotion of the Code 
for Buying and Selling. Progress along these lines has been 
slow but steady, and always onward, and has been accom- 
plished only by the expenditure of great amounts of time and 
money over a period of years, and by personal sacrifice on 
the part of the leaders of our Association who have given 
freely and unselfishly of their best to this work. It is only 
by comparing conditions today with those prevailing a few 
years ago that we can realize fully the great progress that has 
been made. Such a comparison should make us proud of 
our accomplishment and justify our faith in still greater results 
in the future. 


JOHN R. WHITEHEAD, Director of Purchases, 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company. 


€ 


The Executive Purchaser is not the official organ of nor in 
any way connected with any association, but it subscribes to 
the ethics and principles of the National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. You are urged to join and your inquiry to 
this office will be promptly forwarded to the association 
secretary nearest you. 
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exercise much initiative in elevating standards far 
beyond current competitive practices. ’’ 

If this were true, it would be imposible for a col- 
lege or university to give an outstandingly better 
course in economics or structural engineering than 
its neighbor or competitor. The board’s committec 
ignores or blinks the real reason, which is the con- 
sumers’ ignorance of the necessity of standards from 
his own standpoint and of the pressure which they 
would exert upon manufacturers to enter into active, 
rather than merely nominal price competition with 
each other. 

“It requires the authority and prestige which 
Washington alone can give, if existing scattered work 
is to be coordinated and new work driven ahead.”’ 

Perhaps the board’s committee refers to the pres- 
tige of the Shipping board, the Radio commission, the 


Bureau of Mines, the Office of Education, or the Post 


office Airmail Service! 


OVERSIGHT 


‘Hitherto, the functions of the government in re 
lation to its citizens in their capacity as consumers 
have been largely overlooked, while its services to 
industry have been steadily augmented.’’ 

The board does not mean overlooked. The board 
means neglected, and the neglect is deliberate; several 
of the most important bureaus concerned have been 
importuned to provide these services since 1927, and 
several books and articles strongly urging the adop- 
fion of this point of view in the government service, 
have reached a very large circulation. 

‘*Provisions calling for the use of standards and 
grades have been proposed for the following codes and 


*) 


marketing agreements.’’ |Here follows a list of 13, 
including the California Canned Cling Peach Agree 
ment, the Florida and Texas Citrus Agreements. 
Grapetruit Canners Marketing Agreement, the Ege 
and Poultry Industry Code, and the Coffee Industry 
Code. | 

It would be not only helpful but important in a 
very high degree to indicate what results followed the 
proposals. The information which has reached us to 
date would indicate that in not one of the 13 cases 
of codes and marketing agreements has anything cor- 
responding to effective or, from the consumer point 
of view, significantly useful, standards of grade or 
quality or designation been established. 

‘*The meat grades are more understandable to the 
merchant than to the consumer.’”’ 

This sentence would have been informative and 
correct if it had been written: The meat grades were 
intended to be more understandable to the merchant 
than to the consumer, and the desired result was 
achieved by the Department of Agriculture, which 
did the work as usual in such cases in cooperation 


with meat-producing interests. 


SESAME SEED 


‘*The standardization work of this bureau | bureau 
of Home Eeonomies| differs from that of other gov- 
ernment agencies in that it has always been ap- 
proached from the consumers’ standpoint. ”’ 

My comment on sesame seed and Iceberg lettuce 
sufficiently characterizes this statement. 

Two commodities on which ‘‘standards . . . have 
been pushed to some kind of settlement’’ are asserted 
to be gas equipment and ice refrigerators. 

The statement misleads by its failure to state that 
on the gas equipment project the standard was domi- 
nated by the American Gas association which de- 
cidedly does not have a consumers’ interest in the 
standard, and that in ice refrigerators, the standard 
is not a standard, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but only a standard method of test which is only the 
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first halting step toward providing a consumers’ safe- 
quard., 

In answer to the ‘‘aecumulated need for standards 
faced by 30,000,000 families’’ the board proposes a 
fund of $315,000 for administration and researeh, 
which affords in the first vear one cent per family to 
eatech up in the field of consumers” standards, totally 
neglected up to this time, from the founding of the 
Republic in 1776. 

These are but a few examples of many in the re- 
port which represent misstatements or mistaken em- 
phasis or suppression of necessary facets in judging 
the situation with respect to consumers’ standards 
and their present stage of development. 


CONSUMERS BOARD 


The Consumers’ Advisory board is at most advis- 
ory. In all its functioning it has not been able to act 
frankly, openly, and responsibly as an advocate and 
defender of consumers’ interests on all matters of 
moment. Indeed even if it had been willing to fight 
for consumers’ protection it would have been con- 
siderably hampered by and bound to give widest pub- 
licity to the facts that it has no teehnicians or scien- 
tists conversant with consumer commodities, and that 
it had been denied by the administration, vitally 
needed access to the press and other channels of pub- 
licity. 

Unlike the Consumers’ Counsel of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration it has no bulletin service 
of its own which can carry its message to consumers. 
A body which has no theory of reasonable price or 
even of price control, whose economie advisers are so 
wise or so blase economically as to believe neither in 
free competition nor in regulated monopoly as a brake 
upon sellers’ greed or overreaching can lay no proper 
claim to being official counsel for or defender of con- 
sumers’ rights and interests. It has, moreover, no 
right to complain of lack of support or response from 
consumers and consumers’ organizations. 


PATERNALISM 


The government does much for business and in 
dustry, a fair amount for intermediate consumers, 
especially agriculturists, and practically nothing of 
consequence for ultimate consumers. What it does 
for industry and agriculture is heavily and consist- 
ently biased (as with lead and arsenic insecticide 
residues on the fruits and vegetables we eat) against 
consumers, and what little it does for ultimate con 
sumers is heavily and consistently biased for business 
and industry and agriculture. This is true in the 
state and city governments, as well as in the federal 
government. 

Those in academic or governmental circles who 
are studying and reporting upon the subject at the 
present time, are in various ways misled by the super- 
ficial or putative rather than actual relationships ex 
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isting between government and consumers, or between 
the various government departments concerned, and 
in some eases their findings and judgments certainly 
consciously misrepresent the situation and mislead 
consumers to their very great cost. 


CABINET MEMBER 

To hasten the day of governmental coneern for 
consumers’ rights and interests, Consumers’ Research 
is pressing for the organization of a Department ol 
the Consumer in the federal government, with its 
secretary a member of the President’s cabinet. Its 
duties would be to encourage and advance research 
in the sciences, economics, and technologies related to 
consumers’ goods and services, to coordinate all gov- 
ernmental activities affecting consumers’ interests, to 
deflect and to guide them ever in the direction of ad- 
vantage of consumers at large, and to keep a watchful 
eve and issue ceaseless publicity on other govern- 
mental departments, such as the tariff commission, 
food and drug, and publie health administrations and 


other agencies whose operations closely affeet or in 


any way directly or remotely threaten or invade con 
sumers’ protection and interests. 

While admitting the inherent weakness of any 
such agency operating under the very aegis of thi 
government which it would be its duty to criticize 
and to orient, we see little hope for establishing a 
consumer-conscious governmental and industrial sys 
tem in America unless and until a beginning is mack 
to set up specifie, publicly recognized services within 
the government itself; to establish a rational basis 01 
concern and control for costs and prices of consumers’ 
goods; to provide a service ot information, precise 
and truthful deseription and interpretation of goods, 
their quality and kind, in their consumption relation 
ships; and to guide and to set up standards and speci- 
fications which shall establish minimums of quality 
and grade below which products may not fall and he 
allowed to reach the consumer’s market, and several! 
other and higher levels of grades as cireumstances 
may require, defined by and for consumers with ex- 
pert professional advice and service from government 


agencies. 


THE OPEN PRICE AGREEMENTS 
AND MUNICIPAL BUYING 


by JOSEPH W. NICHOLSON, P. A. 
City of Milwaukee 


Sree American Municipal association and the 
United States Conference of Mayors represent 
the viewpoint of five thousand American cities. These 
cities probably constitute the largest group of con- 
sumers in the country expending billions of dollars 
annually in the support of municipal publie works 
and facilities. 

During the recent period of depression, the aver 
age citizen became tax conscious. Owine to a curtail- 
ment in employment, he found himself with plenty 
of time on his hands and rapidly dwindling resourees. 
When he received his tax bill for the support of his 
community he found it difficult if not impossible to 
pay his taxes promptly as had been his custom in the 
past. He wondered why his taxes were not reduced 
in proportion to his income. In fact perhaps for the 
first time, he became interested to know what the city 
did with his tax money. 

Groups of citizens then banded together for the 
purpose of reducing municipal taxes. City officials 
lay awake nights thinking up plans for accomplishing 
the same purpose. Drastie cuts in salaries of city 
officials and employes were made and budgets were 
slashed far below former levels in order to meet the 
extreme emergency. The reduction of municipal bude- 
ets was carried so far that even the most essential 
repairing and maintenance work was curtailed in most 
communities. 


Then came a new deal from Washington. Many 
worthy citizens found employment at higher wages 
and shorter hours than they had been accustomed to 
in the past. Codes of fair competition were adopted 
and business began to get back on its feet. All think 
ing citizens expressed their gratitude to our great 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and his staff of emi 
nently worthy and estimable co-workers who have 
wrought so diligently in order to bring about this 
remarkable business recovery. Municipalities from 
the largest to the smallest are cooperating with the 
NRA in order that the program might sueceeed, and 
as a representative of these cities, let me say that we 
will do our utmost to accomplish that end. We be 
lieve that the NRA will come through with flying 
colors. 

Naturally when a new and untried plan is hastily 
put into operation a number of errors will inadver 
tently creep in and we are here today to offer con 
structive eriticism of policies and procedures of NRA 
codes in order that greedy selfishness which brought 
about the depression shall not find a place in the pres 
ent order of things. Already it is evideneing itself 
upon the business horizon and is reaching out with 
clutching fingers through the medium of collusive 
price fixing. As representatives of the largest eon 
sumer of merchandise existing in this eountry we 


should point out the harmful things which are now 
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heing done in the name of the NRA and should offer 
a remedy. 


PRICE FIXING 


The argument may be made that the codes do not 
contain price fixing arrangements. As an example, | 
refer to the code of fair competition for the reinfore- 
ing materials fabricating industry. 

Article 4 is headed ‘‘Prices and Terms of Pay- 
ment.’’ In section 3, 

‘‘each member of the industry shall at all times 
maintain on file with the secretary, a list showing 
the prices for all his . . . materials . 

Section 4 states the elements of the price, but says 
nothing of the cost of production. The only inference 
which ean be taken is that the price shall be such as 
is agreed upon by the industry. 

Section 7 authorized the board of directors of the 
industry to increase the price filed by any member, if 
in their opinion, it is an unfair price. 


PACKERS 

An article appeared recently in a local newspaper 
with reference to the action commenced by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, against the packing industry, 
in which the furnishing of prices by the members of 
the industry to each other — in effect, doing what is 
made compulsory by section 3 — is the basis of the 
alleged violation. Ten of the country’s largest packers 
are cited in the action. Seeretary Wallace charged 
that each of the companies furnished the others with 
information on meat prices which enabled the com- 
panies to give ‘‘unreasonable preferences and advan- 
tages”’ to certain purchasers of meat and meat prod- 
ucts, to give preferences to certain localities, to dis- 
criminate unjustly between certain persons, to force 
competitors out of business and to manipulate prices 
and apportion sales in commerce. 

Therefore, the provisions of the above quoted sec- 
tions amount to the legalization of practices by mem- 
bers of the industry under which in the past such 
practices have been held unfair and illegal because 
they directly result in the fixing of prices and the 
strangling of competition, both fair and unfair. 
SUGGESTIONS 

(1) Strictly speaking, all provisions of codes 
affecting prices should be eliminated. 

(2) If protection is felt to be necessary to in- 
dustries subseribing to the NRA, the inereased costs 
occasioned thereby could by suitable code provisions 
be added to the cost of the article as of July 1, 1933, 
such added cost at present to be fixed by the indus- 
tries themselves, scrutinized later by proper author- 
ity, and adjusted if necessary. 

(3) In the alternative, if because of the emer- 
geney it is deemed sound publie policy to eliminate 


sales below cost of production, the codes should spe- 
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quality hook which 
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YOUR HOME IN 

PHILADELPHIA 
A hotel that lives up to its fine traditions ...an un- 
hurried hospitality reminiscent of an Older Philadel- 
phia. and its charm ...a cuisine that bespeaks the 
wizardry of world-famed chefs... plus every mod- 
ern, thoughtful regard for your comfort, convenience 
and pleasure ... all at most reasonable rates. 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 





cifically so provide. The industries should not be 
allowed to fix them however, but a proper govern- 
mental authority should be provided for that purpose. 

I believe it will be generally admitted that the 
price hearing held Jan. 9 disclosed sufficient instances 
of collusive price fixing, and a general disregard of 
the consumers’ interest as to leave no doubt in the 
minds of any one that certain manufacturers and 
dealers are taking advantage of the present situation 
in order to recoup their losses of the last few years. 
I believe that you will all agree that it was not the 
intent of the present administration to place in the 
hands of business the means of recovering these losses, 
but rather to provide a medium whereby they could 
remain in business and pay themselves and their em- 
ployes fair and reasonable salaries and wages. 

This was to be the first step and naturally as 
business conditions improve sufficient funds could be 
found later to pay dividends to stockholders and 
otherwise follow accepted business procedure. Obvi- 
ously were this plan being pursued at present by all 
business concerns, we would not be here discussing 
this matter today. 

Our primary complaint against operation of the 
codes is the uniformity of bids, and the unwarranted 
increase in prices. Both of these are the result of the 
open price provision in most of the codes. 
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Accounting, Theory and Pract: 1, two vols., “32 pages; 
cloth, $3.00. A thorough ti of the uses c, modern 
accounting methods in presen siness. 

Air Brakes: Ludy, 223 pages, istrations; cloth, $2.00 
Presents in clearly understai... xm the secrets behind 
modern air brakes for steam an ric railroads, street and 
interurban railways. 

Auditing: Graham, 221 pages; c $2.00. An unusually 
thorough book written by a wel wn authority on the 
subject. Prepared in a clear and sting manner. 


illustrations; cloth, 
in airplane motors. 


Aviation Engines: Kuns, 204 pages, 
$2.00. Deals with the latest developm 
Excellently illustrated. 


Blueprint Reading for the Machine Trades: Fortman-McKinney, 
154 pages, 89 illustrations; cloth, $1.50. An exceptionally 
clearly written book on this very important subject. 

Electric Lighting: Harrison, 202 pages, 118 illustrations; flexible 
binding, $2.00. The problem of domestic and industrial il- 
lumination is treated from all angles. 

Elevators: Jallings, 401 pages, 278 illustrations; cloth, $2.50. 
Deals with the development and design of elevators of all 
types— hand power, belt driven, worm and gear, steam, 
hydraulic, electric 

Estimating: Nichols, 109 pages, 25 illustrations; cloth, $1.50. 
Contains complete information for estimating costs in all build- 
ing Operations. 

Financial Management: McKinsey, 2 volumes, 534 pages; cloth, 
$3.00. Gives complete data as to the principles and problems 
of business finance. 

Forging: Bacon-Johnson, 113 pages, 104 illustrations; cloth, 
$1.25. A detailed study of modern forge practice in all its 
branches, including drop forging, cold forging, etc. 
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